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D r. Martin Luther King Jr. is best 
remembered for his Aug. 28, 1963 
“l Have a Dream Speech,” made in 
front of the Lincoln Memorial as more 
than 250,000 in attendance cheered his 
every utterance, sensing that they were 
party to one of the most spiritually tri- 
umphant and emotionally charged 
moments in American history. But even 
though the March on Washington repre- 
sented the high marie of King's extraordi- 
nary oratorical career, his most lasting lit- 
erary contribution to civil and human 
rights came four months earlier in a nar- 
row Birmingham, Ala. jail cell. 

On Good Friday 1963, the 34-year-old 
King found himself hunkered down alone 
at sunset, scrawling in the margins of 
newspapers and on the backs of legal 
papers, penning the philosophical founda- 
tion of the Civil Rights Movement around 
sports scores and gossip columns. Over 
the next eight days “Letter From Birming- 
ham Jail,” now a classic of world literature, 
was crafted as a response to a derogatory 
statement eight local white cleigymen had 
issued in the Birmingham News denounc- 
ing King's nonviolent protest and demand- 
ing an end to the demonstrations aimed at 
desegregating lunch counters, restrooms 
and department stores. King’s attorneys 
smuggled the letter out of jail in install- 
ments, which arrived scrap by scrap at the 
makeshift Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference (SCLC) nerve center in Room 
30 at the A.G. Gaston MoteL Rev. Wyatt 
Tee Walker typed up King’s prdse frag- 
ments, unaware that the letter would soon 
reverberate around the world. 

An intensely disciplined Christian, King 
was able to create an uplifting manifesto 
for nonviolent resistance, based on the 
teachings of Jesus and Gandhi. “There are 
two types of laws, just and unjust,” King 
- wrote from jail, echoing St. Thomas 
Aquinas. “One has a moral responsibility 
to disobey unjust laws.” His elegant jot- 
tings conveyed the voice of a prisoner 
thundering like a prophet in a world 
chock-full of hate. 

Throughout the 1960s the very word 
“Birmingham” conjured up haunting 
images of the brutality of Eugene “Bull” 
Connor’s police squad, church bombs, 
snarling dogs and high-powered fire hoses 
strong enough to rip the skin off a protes- 
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tor’s back. When King spent his nine days 
in Birmingham jail, it was one of the most 
rigidly segregated cities in the South, 
although African Americans made up 40 
percent of the population. As Harrison Sal- 
isbury wrote in the New York Times, “the 
' streets, the water supply, and the sewer 
system” were the only public facilities 
shared by both races. “As Birmingham 
goes,” King predicted, “so goes the whole 
South.” By the time King was murdered in 
Memphis five years later, Jim Crow laws 
were on the way out and “Letter From 
Birmingham Jail" was on its way to being 
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translated into more than 20 languages. 

Thanks to King’s letter, “Birmingham” 
became a clarion call for action by the 
anti-apartheid movement in South Africa, 
especially in the 1980s, when the interna- 
tional outcry to free Nelson Mandela 
reached its zenith. Archbishop Desmond 
T\itu quoted the letter in his sermons, 
Jamaican reggae singer Bob Marley kept 
the text with him for good luck, and 
Kwame Nkrumah's children chanted from 
the missive as if it were a holy text. Dur- 
ing the Cold War Czechoslovakia’s Char- 
ter 77, Poland’s Solidarity and East Ger- 
many’s Pastors Movement all had “Letter 
From Birmingham Jail” translated and 
disseminated to the masses via the under- 
ground circuit. Just as King had been 
inspired by Henry David Thoreau’s essay 
“Civil Disobedience,” written after a one- 
night stay in a Massachusetts jail to 
protest the Mexican-American War, 
around the world a new generation of the 
oppressed embraced the letter for its 
courage and inspiration. 

Ib King, segregation and apartheid 
were clearly unjust laws because they dis- 
torted the soul and damaged the personali- 
ty. His remedy: nonviolent direct action, 
the only spiritually valid way to bring 
gross injustice to the surface, where it 
could be seen and dealt with. “We have 
waited for more than 340 years for our 
constitutional and Godgiven rights,” King 
wrote in the letter. “The nations of Asia 
and Africa are moving with jetlike speed 
toward gaining political independence, but 
we creep at horse-and-buggy pace toward 
gaining a cup of coffee at the lunch 
counter.” 

It is this refusal to wait for “Godgiven . 
rights” which has caused the letter to be 
embraced so enthusiastically by the 


oppressed. In Jerusalem in 1983, for exam- 
ple, the nonviolent activist Mubarak 
Awad, an American-educated clinical psy- 
chologist, translated the letter for Pales- 
tinians to use in their workshops to teach 
students about civil disobedience. Several 
years later, Awad used the letter in orga- 
nizing the December 1987 intifada upris- 
ing in the Israeli-occupied territories, 
Palestinians denied rights took matters 
into their own hands — with general 
strikes, boycotts, noncooperation mea- 
sures, civil disobedience, and tax resis- 
tance. When a Chinese student stood in 
front of a tank in Tiananmen Square on 
June 4, 1989, unflinching in his democrat- 
ic convictions, he was symbolically acting 
upon King’s teachings as elucidated in his 
fearless letter. Argentinian human rights 
activist Adolfo Perez Esquivel, the 1980 
Nobel Peace Prize winner, was inspired, in 
part, by King’s letter to create Servicio 
Paz y Justicia, a Latin American organiza- 
tion that documented the tragedy of the 
desaparecidos. 

Today one would be hard-pressed to 
find an African novelist or poet, including 
Chinua Achebe and Wole Soyinka, who 
has not been spurred to denounce authori- 
tarianism by King’s notion that it was 
morally essential to become a bold protag- 
onist for justice. Even conservative Repub- 
lican William J. Bennett included “Letter 
From Birmingham Jail” in his Book of 
Virtues. 

The key to the universal appeal of 
King’s letter lies in the hope it provides 
the disinherited of the earth, the millions 
of voiceless poor who populate the planet 
from the garbage dumps of Calcutta to the 
AIDS villages of Haiti. The letter has so 
many moving passages that pulling quotes 
from the text diminishes the impact of 


reading the entire statement. The letter 
9hows King as a gifted prose stylist, 
although one who takes his linguistic lead 
from the New Testament and his Baptist 
preacher's pulpit. One would have to be 
cold-blooded not to be emotionally moved 
by the incarcerated King’s determination 
to win full citizenship for black Americans 
and his sober-minded rejection of the grad- 
ualist approach to civil rights: 

“Perhaps it is easy for those who have 
never felt the stinging darts of segregation 
to say, “Wait.’ But when you have seen 
vicious mobs lynch your mothers and 
fathers at will and drown your sister and 
brothers at whim; when you have seen 
hate-filled policemen curse, kick and even 
kill your black brothers and sisters; when 
you see the vast majority of your twenty 
million Negro brothers smothering in an 
airtight cage of poverty in the midst of an 
affluent society; when you suddenly find 
your tongue twisted and your speech 
stammering as you seek to explain to your 
six-year old daughter why she can’t go to 
the public amusement park that has just 
been advertised on television, and see 
tears welling up in her eyes when she is 
told that FUntown is closed to colored chil- 
dren, and see her beginning to distort her 
personality by developing an unconscious 
bitterness toward white people; when you 
have to concoct an answer for a five-year 
old son who is asking: ‘Daddy, why do 
white people treat colored people so 
mean?*. . . 

“When you are harried by day and 
haunted by night by the fact that you are a 


Negro, living constantly at tiptoe stance, 
never quite knowing what to expect next, 
and are plagued with inner fears and outer 
resentments; when you are forever fight- 
ing a degenerating sense of ‘nobodiness’ 
then you will understand why we find it 
difficult to wait." 

T oday the three-story Birmingham 
City Jail is an administrative build- 
ing used by the police department, 
and King’s narrow cell has been recon- 
structed, complete with the original iron 
bars, in the Birmingham Civil Rights Insti- 
tute. Meanwhile, the National Park Ser- 
vice has designated Sweet Auburn Avenue 
in Atlanta, where King lived and is buried, 
a historic district. Banks, businesses and 
government offices are closed to honor the 
civil rights martyr on his birthday every 
January. 

But the living tribute to King, the one 
that would have delighted this apostle for 
nonviolence the most, is the impact that his 
“Letter From Birmingham Jail” has had on 
three generations of international freedom 
fighters. This five-page pamphlet, brim- 
ming with poetic flourishes and irrefutable 
logic, now stands as the supreme 20th-cen- 
tury testimony, along with Gandhi’s hunger 
strikes, of how Davids can stand up to 
Goliaths without spilling blood. ATfan eter- 
nal statement that infuses hope into the val- 
leys of despair, “Letter From Birmingham 
Jail" is unrivaled, a rousing American trea- 
sure as distinctive as the Declaration of 
Independence or the Emancipation Procla- 
mation. ■ 
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